His Later Overtures

survived. Exceptions to this rule are the concert-waltzes Fruh-
Ungstimme, Myrtenbliiten, and Nordseebiide, which are among
the most delightful of all his inspirations. To conclude his career
we need only mention Spit^entuch (The Queen's Lace Handker-
chief), A Night in Venice, Zigeunerbaron, and his one serious
opera, Ritfer Gasman. The three first named of these are practi-
cally unknown in this country, though Zigeunerbaron, with so
much of its music in the Hungarian idiom, including stirring
choruses into which the Rakoczy march is incorporated, cannot
be held inferior to Die Fledermaus. His one serious opera,
Ritter Pasman, is forgotten now, in spite of the ballet scene with
its waltzes and gallops and Hungarian tunes. It may be said, too,
of all his other forgotten operettas that they contain an overture,
a waltz, or a chorus that should be saved. The overtures of Wald-
meister^ of Fursten Ninefta, both dating from the 'nineties and
belonging to pieces which ran for a season and no more, have a
speed and grace, a delicacy of phrasing that are, and can only be,
the inimitable Johann Strauss. Particularly in the overture to
Waldmeister are his qualities to be appreciated. There is, even, a
special delight to be had from the lesser things, the ephemera,
of such a master, pieces written, that were not intended for a
long life, and that can have for ourselves the feeling of a hot
summer afternoon in his villa at Ischl, where so much of his
music was composed, with the thought of the summer characters
of that watering place and of the band, not far away, playing
waltzes that reminded everyone of Vienna and many of them
of their youth, thirty years before, in a different world, but still
enlivened by his waltzes. Some of the entr'actes of Johann
Strauss are full, too, of memories. An entr'acte to The Thousand
and One Nights (a different and later version of Indigo) can be
the epitome of what I mean, for, to at least one member of his
audience, it resumes into a few moments of time a sort of theatrical
reverie or lassitude. It begins, and ends, softly, and in the middle
section, one of the big tunes or airs of the operetta is treated
broadly and with moving effect, as though in sentimental comment
or emphasis upon its assured popularity. The composer, as it
were, has come outside the whole structure of his career in order
to take a look at it, just as simply as though he were taking the
air outside the theatre, during the interval. But, when we come
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